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Xt  M  ontana  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Services  helps  PEOPLE. 

Its  services,  provided  at  the  local  level 


throughout  the  state,  include,  among  many 
others,  such  things  as:  economic  and  medical 
assistance,  rehabilitation  and  restoration 
programs. 


^  / 

work  training  programs, 


day  care  and  family  planning. 


nutrition  programs, 
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retirement  programs, 
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home  health  care  and  homemaker  services. 


Governor  Thomas  L.  Judge 
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Governor's  7th  Annual  Conference  on 
Aging 

Blindness  Doesn't  Stop  Budd  Gould 
from  Seeing  the  Legislature  First 
Hand 

Food  Program  Supplements  Diets  of 
Pregnant  and  Nursing  Women;  In- 
fants, and  Children 

What  Is  High  Blood  Pressure? 

Young  Woman  Won't  Allow  Handicap 
to  be  Barrier  to  a  Career 

Blind  Class  Learns  Its  Way  Around  the 
Kitchen  and  Studies  Buying  and  Nutri- 
tion 

Child  Abuse  Team  is  Forming  in  Mon- 
tana 

Senior  Citizen  Hotline  Solves  Prob- 
lems and  Fights  Loneliness 

Potpourri:  Social  Work  Conference, 
Senior  Citizen  Congress,  Billings  Dis- 
trict Offices  Move 

Veterans  Can  Get  Loans  for  Education 

Utilization  Control  Helps  Assure 
Good  Nursing  Home  Care 


This  is  the  first  edition  of  the  **new  look" 
newspaper  from  Montana  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Services.  The  next  issue  will 
have  a  new  name  as  well  as  a  new  look. 

The  paper  will  be  published  quarterly 
rather  than  bimonthly  as  in  the  past,  and  we 
hope  you  will  enjoy  this  issue  and  look 
forward  to  the  summer,  fall  and  winter 
editions. 

Since  this  is  our  first  try  with  the  new 
format,  new  typesetters  and  new  printers, 
we  may  still  be  making  some  minor  changes 
in  the  issues  to  follow.  One  thing  we  hope  to 
improve  is  the  photographs.  A  new  camera 
should  be  here  any  day.  In  fact,  hopes  had 
been  that  it  would  arrive  before  time  to  send 
this  issue  to  press,  but  we  had  to  go  ahead 
without  it.  As  you  will  notice  as  you  read  on, 
several  of  our  friends  helped  with  the 
photography  this  time.  Their  contributions 
are,  and  will  continue  to  be,  appreciated. 

We  also  appreciate  the  ideas  for  stories  that 
come  in  from  our  readers  and  from  SRS 
personnel. 

Because  SRS  is  a  "people  agency",  we  think 
our  rejuvenated  newspaper  reflects  a 
friendliness  and  warmth  we  hope  is  shared 
by  those  who  are  giving  and  those  who  are 
receiving  SRS  services. 

All  of  you  who  now  subscribe  to  the  SRS  News 
automatically  will  continue  to  receive  the 
new  newspaper.  As  always,  new  subscribers 
will  be  welcome.  The  paper  is  free  of  charge. 

We  will  be  happy  to  hear  whether  you  enjoy 
the  new  paper. 

susan  kirkpatrick, 
editor 


Glendive 

Will  Host  7th  Governor  s 
Conference  On  Aging 


T 

.A.  he  eighth  annual  Governor's  Con- 
ference on  Aging,  sponsored  by  the  Aging 
Services  Bureau,  Montana  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Srvices,  is  set  for  September 
11  and  12  in  Glendive. 

The  Montana  Senior  Citizens  Association 
and  other  senior  citizens  coalitions  are  con- 
sidering holding  their  annual  meetings  in 
conjunction  with  the  Governor's  Con- 
ference. They  will  announce  plans  later. 

About  seven  workshops  will  be  conducted 
during  the  conclave,  says  Richard  King,  Ag- 
ing Services  resource  specialist.  They  are  in 
the  preliminary  planning  stage,  and  topics 
being  considered  are:  information  and 
referral,  project  fiscal  accounting,  senior 
housing,  senior  transportation,  the  visually 


handicapped  as  consumers,  laws  and  taxes, 
the  energy  crisis  and  the  minority  elderly. 

Governor  Thomas  L.  Judge  is  scheduled  to 
address  the  noon  banquet  September  12. 
Other  speakers  have  not  yet  been  selected. 

Facilities  in  Glendive,  which  is  served  by 
plane,  bus  and  train,  will  accommodate  450 
persons.  The  community  is  arranging  for  in- 
town  transportation. 

In  addition  to  entertainment  at  the  con- 
ference, the  Glendive  Chamber  of  Commerce 
plans  to  conduct  tours  of  Makoshika  State 
Park  and  the  Yellowstone  River  agate  dis- 
plays and  lapidary  works. 

Further  information  on  the  conference,  in- 
cluding pre-registration  and  reservations, 
will  be  forthcoming  from  the  Aging  Services 
Bureau. 
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Representative  Budd  Gould  chats  about  current 
legislation  with  Representative  Howard  Ellis  of 
Missoula. 
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Budd  Gould  Sees  the 
Through  Touch  and 


B 


'udd  Gould  is  seeing  the  state's 
legislative  process  first  hand,  but  he  is  seeing 
it  through  his  senses  of  hearing  and  touch— 
and  a  little  taste  and  smell.  Gould  has  been 
totally  blind  for  the  past  four  years. 

In  his  first  attempt  at  politics,  Gould,  a 
Republican  from  Missoula,  defeated  veteran 
legislator  Gary  Marbut  to  become  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  amicable  37-year-old  legislator  carried 
his  campaign  door  to  door  in  Missoula 
because  he  felt  he  had  to  get  to  know  the 
voters  since  few  of  them  knew  him.  He  says 
he  succeeded  in  raising  $1,500— "Not  bad," 
in  his  words,  "for  a  complete  unknown".  The 
last  eight  weeks  of  his  campaign  were  spent 
knocking  on  doors  from  eight  to  twelve 
hours  a  day. 

Gould's  blindness  came  suddenly.  He  had 
had  diabetes  for  years  so  he  knew  his 
chances  of  some  form  of  visual  impairment 
were  higher  than  average. 

He  had  been  in  the  repossession  and  collec- 
tion business  before  losing  his  sight.  In  his 
job,  he  drove  cars  and  trucks  around  the 
United  States.  He  averaged  about  120,000 
miles  a  year.  He  was  driving  down  a 
highway  in  Illinois  when  he  went  blind. 

He  knew  that  particular  road  well  and  was 
able  to  continue  down  the  highway  by  feeling 
for  the  right  wheels  to  hit  the  shoulder  and 


then  pulling  the  truck  back  onto  the  road. 
Gould  knew  there  was  a  major  junction 
about  15  miles  down  the  road,  so  he  listened 
for  the  traffic  and  pulled  over  to  the  side  and 
stopped  when  he  reached  the  junction. 

Someone  stopped  and  took  him  to  a  motel  and 
then  to  an  eye  doctor  and  the  hospital.  He 
never  has  seen  since. 

Blood  vessels  which  hemorrhaged  in  his  eyes 
caused  the  blindness,  explains  Gould.  'I  had 
had  one  small  hemmorhage  before  but  it 
cleared  right  up,"  he  adds. 

Through  its  physical  restoration  program, 
the  Visual  Services  Division  of  Montana 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services  assisted 
Gould  in  trying  to  regain  his  sight.  The 
diabetes,  however,  took  its  toll  and  his  sight 
could  not  be  restored  as  had  been  hoped. 

According  to  Emil  Honka,  Visual  Services 
administrator,  staff  specialists,  including 
the  rehabilitation  counselor  from  the 
division's  Missoula  office,  continue  to  work 
with  Gould  to  expand  his  understanding  of 
blindness  and  of  the  services  available  to 
individuals  who  lose  their  sight. 

"It  was  noted  soon  after  our  first  contact 
with  Mr.  Gould,"  says  Honka,  "that  he  ob- 
viously had  a  great  deal  of  potential  and 
therefore,  every  attempt  was  made  to  en- 
courage him  in  his  rehabilitation  efforts." 

"For  about  six  months  I  just  felt  sorry  for 
myself,"  continues  the  legislator.  Then,  one 
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islature 


Ping 
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day  some  books  came  in  the  mail  from  the 
state  library.  They  had  been  sent  to  Gould's 
address  by  mistake,  but  as  he  was  trying  to 
track  down  the  proper  recipient  he  found  out 
that  he  could  be  of  assistance  to  the  library. 
He  did  some  volunteer  work  and  later  receiv- 
ed an  appointment  from  Governor  Forrest 
Anderson  to  the  State  Library  Advisory 
Council. 

By  1972  he  had  learned  that  the  library  for 
the  blind  and  physically  handicapped  was  in 
dire  need  of  help  to  survive  so  he  joined  a 
drive  to  keep  the  programs  going  and  lobbied 
for  the  Montana  State  Library  Association. 

Gould  is  enjoying  the  legislature,  but  keep- 
ing up  on  the  bills  is  for  him,  as  for  the  others, 
j  an  horrendous  task.  To  help  him  with  the 

paper  work,  Gould  has  an  aide— Jack 
Melhose  of  Clancy.  He  reads  the  bills,  the 
legislative  reports  and  the  newspaper  ar- 
ticles dealing  with  the  legislature.  Before 
the  session  started  Gould  listened  to  tape 
recordings  of  the  prefiled  bills.  The  tapes 
were  made  by  the  Montana  State  Library. 

He  also  spent  a  couple  of  days  before  the 
session  got  underway  getting  acclimated  to 
the  Capitol  and  to  his  Helena  apartment.  Bill 
Gannon,  orientation  specialist,  Visual  Ser- 
vices Division,  helped  him  with  that. 

Gould  serves  on  the  House  Highways  and 
Transportation  and  Public  Health,  Welfare 
and  Safety  Committees. 


Gould  is  enthusiastic.  Is  he  enjoying  the 
legislature  in  general?  "It's  really  fan- 
tastic," he  says.  "...  a  terrific  learning 
experience!  Everyone  has  been  so  wonderful 
and  so  helpful." 

"Probably  one  of  the  most  rewarding 
things,"  he  goes  on,  "is  the  mail  from  the 
people  in  your  district  who  express  their 
confidence  in  you.  Probably  the  most  dif- 
ficult is  the  idea  of,  in  a  way,  playing  God 
with  money.  Where  do  you  cut  and  where 
don't  you?" 

Gould  introduced  three  bills  this  session. 
One  of  them,  which  would  make  license 
plates  good  for  five  years  has  passed  the 
House  and  moved  on  to  the  Senate.  The  other 
two  failed  in  the  House.  One  would  have 
provided  a  mandatory  work-release 
sentence  for  someone  who  kills  another  per- 
son when  driving  while  intoxicated.  The 
other  would  have  provided  a  suspended 
sentence  for  a  person  convicted  of  posses- 
sion of  a  small  amount  of  marijuana,  hashish 
or  dangerous  drugs  when  the  person  gives 
information  leading  to  conviction  of 
pushers. 

As  for  after  the  session,  Gould  says  he  has  no 
specific  plans  as  yet,  "but,  of  course,  the 
work  will  continue  throughout  the  year." 

Gould  has  a  family  in  Missoula— his  wife 
Rosalia  and  ten-year-old  daughter  Sheri 
Anne. 


Halfway  through  the  legislative  session. 
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^▼.^ental  and  physical  development  rely 
upon  sufficient,  balanced  nutrition  before 
birth  and  during  the  first  four  years  of  life, 
according  to  scientific  reports. 

Scientific  estimates  have  placed  the  brain 
cell  count  in  nutritionally  deprived  children 
as  much  as  20  per  cent  below  normal  by  the 
time  they  become  adults. 

Medical  research  evidences  lack  of  protein 
and  vitamins  in  the  diet  of  pregnant  women 
leading  to  premature  births  and  low  birth 
weight  in  full-term  babies.  Low  birth 
weight,  in  turn,  has  been  connected  by 
researchers  to  infant  mortality,  mental 
retardation,  birth  defects  and  slow  learning. 

In  contrast  to  properly  nourished  children, 
children  who  are  undernourished  have 
evidenced  apathy,  lack  of  curiosity, 
irritability  and  unresponsiveness.  They 
tend  to  be  sickly,  studies  have  shown,  and 
thus  experience  limited  exposure  to  their 
environment. 

In  an  attempt  to  alleviate  malnutrition 
among  pregnant  and  nursing  women  who 
cannot  affort  an  adequate,  balanced  diet  and 
babies  and  young  children  whose  families 
cannot  affort  to  feed  them  well,  Montana  has 
implemented  the  Special  Supplemental  Food 
Program  for  Women,  Infants  and  Children 
(WIC). 

The  program,  which  provides  nutritional 
foods  to  pregnant  and  nursing  women  and  to 
children  to  age  four,  is  administered  by  the 
Maternal  and  Child  Health  Bureau  of  the 
Montana  Department  of  Health  and  En- 
vironmental Sciences.  Working  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  health  department  are  the 
Montana  Department  of  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Services  and  local  county 
health  and  welfare  departments  and  Indian 
health  services. 


Moms  and  Kids 
Urged  to  Follow 
Nutritional  Diets 

The  program  is  being  financed  by  a  one 
million  dollar  grant  from  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

The  WIC  program  will  cover  ten  counties  and 
all  seven  Montana  Indian  reservations.  Im- 
plementation of  WIC  is  taking  place  in 
Cascade,  Custer,  Hill,  Lewis  and  Clark, 
Yellowstone,  Missoula,  Flathead,  Lincoln, 
Sanders  and  Silver  Bow  Counties  and  on 
the  Flathead,  Blackfeet,  Rocky  Boy,  Fort 
Belknap,  Crow,  Fort  Peck  and  Northern 
Cheyenne  Indian  Reservations. 

Selected  nutritional  foods  will  be  free  to 
qualifying  women  and  children  to  supple- 
ment their  existing  diets. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  WIC  program  a  person 
must  be  pregnant,  nursing,  an  infant  or 
a  child  up  to  age  four;  must  live  in  an 
approved  county  or  on  a  reservation,  and 
must  be  receiving  food  stamps  or  medical 
assistance  or  be  determined  eligible  for  WIC 
by  local  WIC  personnel. 

Also  available  to  WIC  recipients  will  be 
health,  social  and  rehabilitation  services  for 
recipients  and  their  families.  Health  of- 
ficials stress  the  importance  of  being  able  to 
study  the  benefits  of  improved  diets  in  the 
recipients  and  their  offspring  and  of  being 
able  to  provide  better  medical  care  to  a 
larger  number  of  children  from  low-income 
households. 

For  instance,  the  health  department  reports 
that  visits  to  well  child  clinics  have  in- 
creased by  132.6  per  cent  on  the  Fort  Peck 
Reservation  and  by  164.3  per  cent  on  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation  during  the 
first  six  months  of  operation  of  these  two 
pilot  programs.  During  the  same  six  months 
on  another  reservation  visits  to  a  well  child 
clinic  increased  by  only  15.2  per  cent. 

The  WIC  supplemental  foods  are  high  in 
protein,  iron,  calcium  and  vitamins  A  and  C. 
They  include  iron-fortified  cereal  and  for- 
mula, fruit  and  vegetable  juices,  milk  or  milk 
substitutes  and  eggs. 

According  to  Connie  Johnson,  state  coor- 
dinator of  the  WIC  program,  WIC  differs 
from  ongoing  food  supplement  programs  in 
that  it  is  geared  toward  high  risk  groups  and 
is  administered  basically  by  local  health 
agencies,  making  possible  better  preventive 
health  care. 

WIC  drafts  are  similar  to  checks  and  are 
acceptable  in  local  grocery  stores  in  ap- 
proved localities. 


What  is  High 

Blood  Pressure? 


From:  More  Life  for  Your  Years— The  American 
Heart  Association,  Vol.  9,  No.  1. 


Many  scientists  believe  that  the  continued 
development  of  new  drugs  to  control  high 
blood  pressure  and  new  basic  knowledge  of 
its  causes  increase  the  prospects  that  this 
disorder  may  be  preventable  within  the  next 
20  years. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  it  is  important  for 
more  Americans  to  understand  what  high 
blood  pressure  is  and  what  they  can  do  about 
it  now  with  their  doctor's  help. 

Everyone  has  blood  pressure.  It  is  simply  the 
force  exerted  by  the  blood  against  the  artery 
walls  as  the  heart  pumps  blood  through  the 
arteries.  Arteries  come  in  all  sizes,  like  the 
branches  of  a  tree.  The  tree  trunk  is  the 
aorta,  the  largest  artery,  which  rises  directly 
out  of  the  heart.  The  aorta  distributes  blood 
to  the  main  arteries.  These  branch  out  into 
smaller  and  smaller  ones  serving  all  parts  of 
the  body  and  end  in  microscopic  twigs  called 
arterioles. 


These  tiny,  arterioles  play  a  major  part  in 
controlling  blood  pressure.  For  various 
reasons,  including  tension  and  changes  in 
body  chemistry,  the  arterioles  may  become 
constricted  or  narrowed.  When  this 
happens,  blood  pressure  goes  up  in  the  larger 
arteries  behind  them  in  much  the  same  way 
as  the  water  pressure  rises  in  the  garden 
hose  when  the  nozzle  is  closed  down. 

When  blood  pressure  rises  too  high  and  stays 
that  way,  the  condition  is  called  high  blood 
pressure,  or  hypertension.  One  effect  of  it  is 
added  work  for  the  heart.  After  long  periods 
of  overwork,  the  heart  may  become  enlarged 
and  unable  to  perform  at  normal  capacity. 
This  condition  is  called  hypertensive  heart 
disease. 

The  best  way  to  check  on  your  blood  pressure 
is  through  regular  examinations  which 
enable  your  doctor  to  decide  whether  a  rise 
in  blood  pressure  is  temporary  or  persistent 
and  whether  treatment  is  necessary  to  lower 
the  pressure  before  serious  harm  is  done. 
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Linda  displays  a  product  of  her  work.  She  did  the  photography  on  the  page  she  holds 
and  also  most  of  the  copy  setting. 


Linda  Flechsig. . . 

Our  Gal  Monday,  Tuesday, 

Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday 


Story  and  pictures  in  cooperation  with  SRS 
Counselor  Ray  Bergh. 

Our  Gal  Friday— Linda  Flechsig  of  Havre- 
has  become  Our  Gal  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  too. 

In  fact,  Linda  has  taken  charge  of  a  vital 
segment  in  the  publication  of  the  Hi-Line 
Herald,  Havre's  weekly  newspaper.  She 
operates  the  electronic  typesetter  which 
prepares  the  newspaper's  master  copy.  Ac- 
cording to  publisher  Curtis  Montgomery, 
Linda  is  the  only  one  who  can  operate  the 
machine  with  any  degree  of  efficiency.  She 
seems  to  be  the  one  who  has  a  way  with  the 
machine. 

She  also  does  photography  and  is  into  ad 
layout  and  design. 

So,  what's  unusual  about  all  of  that?  Nothing 
much,  except  the  fact  that  Linda  has  spent 


most  of  her  life  having  to  battle  and  defeat 
misconceptions  and  prejudicies  about 
cerebral  palsy. 

Linda  was  born  with  cerebral  palsy  which 
affects  her  speech  and  her  motor  coordina- 
tion. She  violently  resents  being  called 
retarded  or  crippled.  She  admits  she  is 
handicapped  but  she  continues  to  explode  the 
myths  and  misunderstandings  of  her  dis- 
ability. 

When  she  was  18  years  old,  Linda  came  to  the 
attention  of  the  Rehabiliative  Services  Divi- 
sion of  Montana  Social  and  Rehabiliation 
Services.  Rehab  helped  her  with  speech 
therapy.  She  took  interest  evaluation  ex- 
aminations at  the  Billings  Sheltered 
Workshop  and  then  went  on  to  school  at 
Northern  Montana  College. 

While  in  high  school,  Linda  worked  on 
production  of  the  Blue  Pony,  Havre  High 
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Linda  and  Curtis  Montgomery, 
publisher  of  the  Hi-Line  Herald, 
prepare  a  page  layout. 


School's  student  newspaper.  Her  interest 
continued  and  in  college  she  became  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  college  paper,  the 

NoMoCo, 

After  college,  on-the-job  training  was 
arranged,  through  Rehabilitative  Services, 
with  the  Hi-Line  Herald.  Linda  started  out 
working  20  hours  a  week  as  an  editorial 
assistant.  She  now  puts  in  40  hours  or  more, 
and  her  duties  include  typesetting,  adver- 
tising and  photography. 

According  to  Montgomery,  Linda  is  a  real 
stickler  about  the  English  language.  In  fact 
he  calls  her  downright  "buUheaded  and  stub- 
born about  proper  grammar  and  English 
usage  in  production." 

Her  vocational  and  special  training,  her 
professional  cohorts  and  her  friends  have 
helped  Linda  become  an  active  part  of 
Havre's  business  community.  Of  course, 
their  help  has  been  matched  by  Linda's 
courage  and  determination. 


Linda  sets  newspaper  copy  on  the  copy  master  machine. 
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ind  Cooks 
and  Good, 


A 

MTM.  pinch  of  salt  and  a  handfull  of  flour . . . 

Most  cooks  probably  don't  give  much  thought 
to  such  directions  in  an  old,  family  recipe, 
they  just  throw  the  ingredients  in.  But  the 
blind  individuals  studying  cooking  and 
nutrition  in  Great  Falls  know  exactly  the  feel 
of  a  pinch  of  salt  and  a  handful  of  flour. 

Between  seven  and  twelve  partially  and 
totally  blind  men  and  women  have  been 
meeting  at  the  YMCA  every  Thursday  mor- 
ning to  learn  low-cost  cooking  and  proper 
nutrition  and  to  learn  kitchen  tips  and 
modiflcations  especially  for  the  blind. 

The  class  is  a  cooperative  experience 
between  Montana  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Services'  Visual  Services  Division,  the 
Cascade  County  Extension  Office,  the  YMCA 
and  the  Montana  Association  for  the  Blind. 
It  is  taught  by  Claire  Del  Guerra,  county 
extension  agent;  her  staff;  and  Virginia 
Sutich,  Visual  Services  rehabilitation 
teacher  for  the  Great  Falls  district. 

Mrs.  Del  Guerra  is  sighted.  Mrs.  Sutich  is 
blind.  Both  love  to  cook. 

A  couple  of  the  people  in  the  class  have 
diabetes  so  most  of  the  recipies  for  the  entire 
class  are  geared  to  low-sugar  diets.  The 
instructors  agree  that  most  people  use  an 
excessive  amount  of  sugar  and  should  cut 
down.  In  making  cookies,  for  instance,  Mrs. 
Del  Guerra  usually  cuts  in  half  the  amount  of 
sugar  called  for  in  standard  recipies. 

Class  members  range  in  age  from  the  teens  to 
the  fifties.  Some  live  with  their  families  and 
some  are  basically  independent.  Most  know 
how  to  cook,  but  some  have  relied  on 
restaurants  or  other  individuals  for  most  of 
their  meals. 


Ready  to  eat  the  meal  they've  just  pitched  in  to 
prepare  are.  left  to  right:  Jim  Sibert,  SRS  Visual 
Services;  Virginia  Sutich,  SRS  rehabilitation  teacher; 
Mary  Benson,  Ken  Pahram»  Alice  Weggenman  and  Ed 
McClure.  Claire  Del  Guerra,  Cascade  County  exten- 
tion  agent,  and  Edith  Cutlip,  of  the  expanded  nutrition 
program  in  the  extenion  office,  helped  the  class  with 
the  meal. 

Photo  by  Jim  Sibert 


Kitchen  Tips 
Cost  Nutrition 


One  person,  says  Mrs.  Sutich,  is  living  in  a 
motel  right  now  but  expects  to  have  her  own 
apartment  soon.  Another  person  is  cooking 
regularly  now  but  wants  to  learn  how  to  buy 
foods  that  give  him  the  most  for  his  money. 

Two  of  the  men,  both  blinded  within  the  past 
couple  years,  enjoy  cooking  more  than  their 
wives  and  intend  to  continue  to  do  most  of  the 
cooking. 

The  series  of  six  culinary  classes  began 
February  6.  Because  there  has  been  so  much 
interest  and  the  participants— class 
members  and  instructors  alike— feel  the 
sessions  have  been  so  worthwhile,  Mrs. 
Sutich  says  they  probably  will  try  to  arrange 
more. 

One  of  the  best  lessons,  Mrs.  Sutich  believes, 
was  the  shopping  tour  at  Buttreys  Foods. 
The  class  had  to  concentrate  on  produce, 
dairy  foods  and  meat  because  there  wasn't 
enough  time,  but  Mrs.  Sutich  praises,  "Those 
fellows  (store  personnel)  did  an  excellent 
job!" 

The  store  manager  and  the  heads  of  the 
department  showed  the  class  where 
everything  throughout  the  store  is  located 
and  discussed  items  that  are  good  buys  and 
those  that  aren't. 

After  learning  how  and  what  to  buy,  the  class 
went  into  actual  cooking  sessions  at  the  Y. 
The  class  uses  both  gas  and  electric  ranges  at 
home  so  they  are  working  with  both  at  the  Y. 
They've  been  cooking  complete  meals  and 
also  preparing  nutritional  snacks. 

"Safety,"  says  Mrs.  Sutich,  **is  stressed  the 
most."  But  a  few  simple  tricks,  which  Mrs. 
Sutich  and  Mrs.  Del  Guerra  have  taught  the 


class,  reduce  chances  of  injury  in  the  kitchen. 
Many  of  them  are  just  as  handy  for  the 
sighted. 

Burner  guards,  for  instance,  can  be  used, 
especially  with  gas,  to  help  prevent  cooks 
from  being  burned.  Temperatures  for  the 
burners  and  the  ovens  can  be  notched  or 
marked  with  **dyno"  tape  so  the  cook  can  tell 
what  temperature  he  or  she  is  using.  Barbe- 
que  mitts  are  safer  than  pot  holders. 
Although  most  oven  racks  pull  out,  barbeque 
utensils  make  it  easier  to  reach  into  an  oven 
without  being  burned. 

Other  tips  the  women  give  the  blind  cooks 
include:  removing  the  cover  from  the  face  of 
a  clock  so  the  clock  can  be  used  as  a  timer; 
using  a  "Wonder  Knife"  that  gauges  the  size 
of  slices;  using  a  funnel  to  fill  muffin  tins,  for 
instance,  and  a  variety  of  other  containers. 

Since  it  is  difficult  to  fill  measuring  spoons 
when  you  can't  see,  Mrs.  Sutich  suggests 
keeping  spices  and  extracts  in  wide-mouthed 
jars  so  the  cook  can  dip  the  spoons  inside 
rather  than  trying  to  pour  into  them.  An 
electric  frying  pan,  suggests  Mrs.  Sutich,  is 
one  of  the  most  safe,  efficient  and  diverse 
appliances  for  the  blind  cook.  You  can  even 
bake  in  some  models. 

"We  also  learn  to  be  very  organized,"  she 
says.  "Before  we  begin  cooking  we  put 
everything  we're  going  to  need  on  a  tray.  As 
we  finish  with  each  item  or  ingredient  we  put 
it  on  another  tray  to  keep  track  of  what's 
been  used." 

Mrs.  Sutich  mentions  that  Colorado's  utility 
company  publishes  a  useful  manual  of 
kitchen  adaptations  and  modifications  for 
the  blind.  It  is  available  only  to  blind  persons 
or  those  who  work  with  the  blind.  Gadgets 
and  modifying  devices  are  available  from  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  The 
Montana  State  Library  has  "talking" 
cookbook  records  and  also  large-print 
cookbooks  which  it  lends  around  the  state. 

As  a  result  of  the  cooking  classes  in  Great 
Falls,  a  diabetic  cookbook  will  be  taped  for 
the  blind. 

Persons  interested  in  taking  or  teaching 
similar  classes  should  contact  the  nearest 
SRS  Visual  Services  district  office.  They  are 
located  in  Billings,  Missoula,  Butte,  Miles 
City,  Glasgow,  Great  Falls  and  Helena. 
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A  Team  to  Combat  Child  Abuse 
Is  Organizing  in  Montana 


Before  long  Montana  will  have  a  child  abuse 
team  to  help  the  state  study,  advise  upon, 
treat  and,  most  importantly,  prevent  child 
abuse  and  neglect. 

To  help  set  the  team  in  motion,  Dr.  C.  Henry 
Kempe,  professor  of  pediatrics  and  director 
of  the  National  Center  for  the  Prevention 
and  Treatment  of  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect, 
University  of  Colorado  Medical  Center, 
Denver,  met  in  Helena  in  March  with  a  group 
of  individuals  from  throughout  Montana  in- 
terested in  becoming  part  of  the  team. 

Dr.  Kempe  was  the  primary  force  behind  the 
Colorado  child  abuse  team  which  is  the 
model  for  other  teams  around  the  country. 
The  team  includes,  as  will  the  one  in  Mon- 
tana, medical,  legal,  judicial  and  social  work 
people. 

Dr.  Kempe,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Ray  E, 
Heifer,  is  author  of  two  books.  **The 
Battered  Child,"  which  was  publised  in  1968, 
was  "probably  the  first  major  publication  on 
abused  children;  it  awakened  an  awareness 
of  the  existence  and  problems  of  child 
abuse,"  according  to  Betty  Bay,  social  ser- 
vices specialist,  Montana  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Services.  The  other,  publish- 
ed in  1972,  is  entitled  ''Helping  the  Battered 
Child  and  His  Family". 

Montana  has  a  serious  problem  with  abuse 
and  neglect  of  its  children.  Mrs.  Bay  reports 
that  during  1974,  336  cases  of  child  abuse 
were  reported  and  investigated.  Of  these, 
168  were  found  to  be  valid  abuse  where 
"action  or  lack  of  action  permitted  avoidable 
injury".  The  same  number  were  found  to  be 
invalid. 

She  reports  475  cases  of  suspected  neglect.  A 
neglected  child,  she  explains,  is  one  whose 
physical  or  mental  condition  is  seriously 
impaired  as  the  result  of  the  failure  of  those 
responsible  for  his  care  to  provide  adequate 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  physical  protection 


or  medical  care  necessary  to  sustain  the  life 
of  the  child.  Of  these,  249  situations  con- 
stituted valid  neglect,  and  226  were  found  to 
be  invalid. 

SRS  statistics  say  62.3  per  cent  of  the 
abusers  were  male  and  66  per  cent  of  the 
neglectors  were  female. 

Of  the  children  suffering  valid  abuse,  30  per 
cent  were  13  years  of  age  and  older;  19  per 
cent  were  two  and  under.  Twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  validly  neglected  were 
youngsters  two  years  of  age  or  less. 

Mrs.  Bay  is  helping  to  organize  Montana's 
child  abuse  team,  which  plans  to  work  close- 
ly with  the  Montana  Department  of  Health 
and  Environmental  Sciences.    The  people 
who  anticipate  working  on  the  team  are: 
Millie  McDermott,  public  health  nurse.  Great 
Falls  City-County  Health  Department;  Myr- 
na  Johnson,  registered  nurse  representing 
the  Great  Falls  Junior  League;  Rev.  Jack 
Severns,  chaplain.  Great  Falls  Deaconess 
Hospital;    Ann    Mary    Dussault,  Missoula 
legislator;    Dusty    Deschamps,  Missoula 
County  attorney;  Lon  Dale,  assistant  county 
attorney,  Missoula;  Dee  Capp  of  the  Mater- 
nal and  Child  Health  Services  Bureau,  Mon- 
tana   Department    of    Health    and  En- 
vironmental    Sciences;     Rita  Brownlee, 
assistant    elementary    superintendent  of 
schools,  Montana  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction; Dr.  Donald  Espelin,  pediatrician, 
Helena;  Patricia  Thorpe,  instructor,  Mon- 
tana State  University  School  of  Nursing;  Dr. 
Duane  Haidle,  clinical  psychologist.  Eastern 
Montana  Mental  Health  Center,  Miles  City; 
Dr.  J.  Patrick  Sauer,  pedicatrician.  Billings; 
Jean    Gertzsen,    Glacier    County  sheriff; 
Gloria  Big  Back,  probation  officer.  Lame 
Deer. 

The  group's  next  plans  are  to  schedule  a 
meeting  to  review  the  needs  of  the  state's 
children. 
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Call  Toll  Free 


Some  of  the  senior  citizens  who  call  on  the 
hotline  '*simply  are  lonely  and  find 
reassurances  in  talking  to  someone,  to 
anyone.  But  there  are  often  more  serious 
problems,  such  as  with  Social  Security 
checks,  welfare,  food  stamps.  Medicare, 
transportation,  isolation,  shopping  help  and 
many  others." 

This,  according  to  Walter  Marshall  who 
administers  a  state-wide  senior  citizens' 
telephone  hotline,  is  what  the  Aging  Ser- 
vices Bureau,  Montana  Department  of  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Services,  has  found  after 
nearly  six  months  of  operating  a  telephone 
referral  system  for  the  state's  older 
residents. 

If  a  person  55  years  of  age  or  older  living 
anywhere  in  Montana  has  any  kind  of  a 
problem,  that  person  may  call  this  toll-free 
number  in  Helena:  1-800-322-2272.  Makes 
no  difference  what  day  it  is  or  what  time  of 
the  day  or  night.  If  no  one  is  in  the  office  to 
answer,  the  phone  call  will  be  recorded  and 
someone  will  respond  to  the  recording  as 
soon  as  the  Aging  Services  office  opens. 
Thus,  if  you're  lying  in  bed  at  eleven  o'clock 
on  a  Saturday  night  and  a  question  pops  into 
your  mind  concerning  your  medical  care,  for 
instance,  you  can  call  right  away  before  you 
forget.  You  don't  have  to  wait  until  Monday 
morning. 

Hotline  headquarters  are  in  Helena,  but  the 
calls  don't  stop  there.  If  the  problem  can't 
be  solved  in  the  Helena  office,  the  informa- 
tion or  request  from  the  caller  is  passed  on  to 
the  area  agency  on  aging  nearest  the  caller's 
home.  These  offices  are  in  Anaconda,  Con- 
rad, Glendive,  Helena,  Kalispell  and  Roun- 
dup. If  necessary,  the  area  offices  will  go 
into  other  localities  to  gather  the  informa- 
tion the  caller  needs. 

A  record  of  all  the  calls  received  and 
answered  is  kept  active  and  once  a  week  a 
report  is  sent  to  the  Governor's  Office. 
Marshall  says  it  is  rare  that  more  than  seven 
days  are  needed  to  answer  a  call.  All  of  the 
callers'  names  are  kept  confidential. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  March  a  total  of 


1-800-322-2272 


638  phone  calls  had  been  received.  At  that 
time  questions  had  been  answered  or  infor- 
mation supplied  on  all  but  20  of  the  calls. 

A  recent  article  on  the  hotline  service  by  Sam 
Gilluly,  executive  secretary  of  the  Montana 
Press  Association,  reviewed  some  of  the 
calls  that  are  answered  by  the  telephone 
referral  system: 

''Clients,  no  ages  listed,  are  just  plain  lonely 
and  would  like  visitors  .  .  .  called  Havre  and 
they  have  calls  from  RSVP  (Retired  Senior 
Volunteer  Program). 

"Client  .  .  .  wanted  to  know  about  veterans' 
eleigibility  rights.  This  case  was  referred  to 
the  Veterans  Services  Division  of  SRS. 

"Client,  age  66,  wanted  tax  relief.  He  was 
referred  to  the  county  assessor  who  got  him 
relief."  Under  Montana  law,  Gilluly  points 
out,  senior  citizens  in  certain  income 
brackets  can  get  property  tax  relief. 

"Client,  age  82,  needed  someone  to  put 
plastic  over  her  window  to  winterize  her 
house.  Referral  technician  called  a  high 
school  boy  to  the  job. 

"Client,  age  not  listed,  has  a  heart  condition 
and  has  had  much  expense.  All  agencies 
state  they  would  help  if  he  would  fill  out 
proper  forms.  They  have  been  sent  from 
Social  Security,  Veterans  Administration 
and  the  state." 

One  person  called  to  inquire  about  the 
reliability  of  an  insurance  company.  That 
call  was  referred  to  the  state  auditor  who 
answered  the  question. 

Transportation,  the  records  indicate,  is  a  big 
problem  for  older  Montanans  throughout  the 
state.  Through  calls  to  the  referral  service 
on  the  hotline  number,  people  have  found 
transportation  to  the  grocery  store,  down- 
town to  go  shopping,  to  the  doctor,  to  senior 
citizens  centers  and  to  friends  or  relatives  to 
visit. 

Marshall  is  pleased  with  the  way  the  hotline 
idea  has  been  received  and  with  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  project.  Judging  by  the 
number  of  calls,  Montanans  seem  to  be  pleas- 
ed with  the  idea  too. 
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"The  People's 


Right  to  Know" 


"Accountability— The  People's  Right  to 
Know'*  is  the  theme  of  the  human  services 
conference  to  be  held  April  28,  29  and  30  at 
Montana  State  University  in  Bozeman. 

Among  those  who  have  been  invited  to  speak 
are:  New  York  Congresswoman  Shirley 
Chisholm,  former  Michigan  Congresswoman 
Martha  Griffiths,  Arizona  Congressman  and 
Presidential  candidate  Morris  Udall,  former 
New  York  mayor  John  Lindsay  and  Montana 
Congressman  Max  Baucus, 

Norman  Levi,  minister  of  human  resources, 
Victoria,  British  Columbia,  Canada,  will 
speak  at  the  opening  session  the  morning  of 
April  28.  Later  the  same  morning  he  will 
lead  a  panel  discussion  on  *'Accountability  in 
the  Human  Services". 

Author  John  Howard  Griffin  will  speak  at  a 
general  session  the  following  afternoon.  His 
topic  will  be  "Black  Like  Me— Racism  in 
America  Today".  Griffin  will  lead  a  panel 
later  that  afternoon  on  "Professional 
Racism".  Gary  Kimble,  state  representative 
from  Missoula  will  be  on  that  panel. 

"New  Careers  and  the  Poor,  a  Decade  Later" 
will  be  the  subject  discussed  by  Dr.  Arthur 
Pearl,  professor  of  education,  University  of 
Oregon,  who  will  speak  at  the  morning 
general  session  April  30. 


The  final  general  session  at  noon  on  the 
thirtieth  will  cover  "Employee-Employer 
Accountability".  Panel  members  will  be  Jim 
Murry,  AFL-CIO;  Ron  Davis,  Just  Us,  Inc. 
and  Clyde  Jarvis,  Montana  Farmers  Union. 

Another  of  the  conference  speakers  will  be 
Barbara  Bode,  writer  and  president  of  The 
Children's  Foundation,  Washington,  D.C. 

National  Democratic  Committeewoman 
Gladys  Makela  will  appear  on  a  panel  en- 
titled "The  Game  of  Politics". 

Other  panels  will  cover  education,  the  law, 
consumer  needs,  health  services,  environ- 
ment and  the  aging.  Among  other  invited 
panelists  are  state  Senator  Ann  Siebel, 
Bozeman  and  Representatives  Dorothy 
Bradley,  Bozeman  and  Geraldine  Travis, 
Great  Falls. 

The  conference  will  be  held  in  the  MSU 
Student  Union  Building.  It  will  open  with  an 
evening  banquet  April  28  and  close  with 
lunch  and  a  general  session  at  noon  April  30. 
Conference  fees  will  include  these  two 
meals. 

Program  chairman  is  George  Galinkin, 
assistant  professor  of  social  work  at  MSU 
and  president  of  the  Montana  Chapter  of  the 
National  Association  of  Social  Workers. 


Senior  Citizen  Congress  to  Meet 


All  senior  citizens  and  senior  organizations 
are  invited  to  participate  in  the  Montana 
meeting  of  the  Region  VIII  Mountain-Plains 
Congress  of  Senior  Organizations.  It  will  be 
held.April  24  and  25  at  the  Northern  Hotel  in 
Billings. 

The  Congress,  explains  Region  VIII  Presi- 
dent Willa  Dale  Evans  of  Roundup,  has  been 
formed  to  bring  together  senior  citizen 
organizations  for  political  and  other  con- 
certed actions. 


Six  states— Montana,  Colorado,  Wyoming, 
Utah,  North  and  South  Dakota— gathered 
January  30  in  Denver  to  lay  the  foundation 
and  to  make  plans  for  statewide  meetings. 
Montana  was  represented  by  the  board  of  the 
Montana  Senior  Citizen  Association. 

Further  information  about  the  upcoming 
meeting  in  Billings  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Montana  Senior  Citizen  Association. 


Billings  District 


The  Billings  district  offices  of  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Services  expect  to  be  in  their 
new  location  at  1211  Grand  on  April  1. 

Moving  to  the  new  location  will  be  Visual 
Services,  Rehabilitative  Services,  Economic 
Assistance  and  Social  Services. 

Veterans'  Affairs  and  the  Youth  Develop- 
ment worker  will  remain  in  the  regional 
mental  health  building  where  they  are  now. 
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Offices  Move 


Rehabilitative  Services  has  been  located  for 
the  past  15  years  at  3308  Third  Avenue 
North.  The  other  offices  making  the  move 
have  been  in  the  M  &  R  Building  at  1004 
Division  Street  for  the  past  eight  to  ten 
years. 

Plenty  of  client  parking  is  available  at  the 
new  location  on  Grand,  note  Billings  SRS 
personnel. 


An  Increased  Education 
Is  Possible  for  Many 
Under  the  Gl  Bill 


The  Veterans  Administration  is  processing 
applications  for  new  educational  loans  for 
veterans  attending  school  under  the  GI  Bill. 

The  loans,  up  to  a  maxium  of  $600  in  one 
academic  year,  were  established  by  the 
Vietnam-era  Veterans  Readjustment 
Assistance  Act  of  1974,  enacted  by  Congress 
in  January. 

The  new  law  also  provides  a  22.7  per  cent 
increase  in  monthly  payments  for  1 .5  million 
veterans  in  training  under  the  GI  Bill.  Single 
veterans  now  receive  $270  monthly.  A 
veteran  with  two  dependents  receives  $366. 
Students  pursuing  an  undergraduate  degree 
who  exhaust  their  36  months'  entitlement 
have  been  given,  under  the  new  law,  up  to 
nine  months  additional  time  to  complete 
studies. 

Charles  C.  Walter,  director  of  the  Fort 
Harrison  VA  Center,  said  the  effective  date 
for  the  loan  program  was  January  1,  1975. 
However,  he  added  that  all  eligible  veterans, 
wives,  widows  and  children  will  be  con- 
sidered for  initial  loans  based  upon  the  full 
amount  of  their  tuition  and  all  other  costs  of 
attendance  anticipated  for  the  entire  1974- 
75  academic  year.  This  is  considered  to  have 
started  about  September  1. 

Under  the  new  law,  those  granted  loans  will 
be  required  to  execute  promissory  notes 
agreeing  to  repayment  of  principle  plus  eight 
per  cent  interest.  Repayment  of  principle 
and  interest  will  be  deferred  while  the  stu- 
dent is  attendingclasses  on  at  least  half-time 
basis,  according  to  the  VA. 

Installment  payments  must  start  nine 
months  after  the  student  ceases  at  least  half- 
time  enrollment,  with  full  payment  due 
within  1 0  years  and  9  months  after  that  date. 
Loans  may  be  paid  in  part  or  in  full  without 
penalty.  Interest  will  not  accrue  on  the 
balance  until  the  specified  beginning  date  of 
repayment. 

A  three  per  cent  loan  fee  will  be  deducted 
from  the  approved  amount  to  provide  a  fund 
to  insure  against  defaults  under  the  loan 
program.  Defaults  will  be  considered  over- 
payments and  will  be  recovered  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  debts  due  the  government, 
according  to  the  VA. 

The  new  measure  provides  that  applicants 
must  have  exhausted  all  efforts  to  obtain 
student  loans  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  The 
student  must  list  all  lenders  applied  to,  with 
dates  notified  of  final  decisions.  If  denied  a 
guaranteed  loan,  copies  of  denial  statements 


from  each  lender  must  accompany  the  VA 
application,  the  VA  says. 

All  financial  resources  must  be  reported  by 
the  student,  including  other  educational 
loans,  grants  and  scholarships,  VA 
educational  assistance  and  cash  assets.  The 
year  in  which  the  loan  application  is  sub- 
mitted will  be  the  base  year  for  reporting 
income. 

Walter  also  says  the  school  must  certify  the 
student's  course  of  study,  tuition  and  fees 
and  any  changes  in  room  and  board  charges. 

No  loan  may  be  approved  for  intersession  or 
other  enrollment  periods  of  less  than  ten 
weeks. 
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utilization  Review  and  Control 
Improves  Nursing  Home  Care 


Efforts  begun  in  the  days  of  Florence 
Nightingale  have  contributed  to  the 
assurance  of  Montanans  today  that  they  will 
receive  quality  nursing  home  care  and 
other  medical,  dental  and  theraputic  ser- 
vices. 

It  was  during  the  Crimean  War  in  the  second 
half  of  the  19th  century  that  steps  were 
taken  to  improve  utilization  of  medical  ser- 
vices for  soldiers  and  for  the  English  poor 
people. 

More  recently,  amendments  to  the  1972 
Social  Security  Act  established  broad  con- 
trols over  utiltization  of  institutional  health 
services  paid  for  by  Medicaid, 

Even  more  recently,  nursing  home  controls 
have  been  stepped  up  and  enforcement  of 
regulations  has  been  strengthened  because 
of  horrors  exposed  in  some  of  the  nation's 
more  populous  states. 

According  to  Karl  Banschbach,  medical  care 
specialists  in  charge,  Economic  Assistance 
Division,  Montana  Social  Rehabilitation 
Services,  few  abuses  are  seen  in  the  state's 
nursing  homes.  However,  he  says  it  is  dif- 
ficult for  some  nursing  homes,  especially  in 
rural  sections  of  Montana,  to  comply  with 
stringent  federal  standards. 

For  example,  Banschbach  mentions  that  one 
of  the  problems  caused  by  the  state's  rural 
nature  is  obtaining  and  maintaining  physi- 
cian services  and  licensed  nursing  staffs. 

'*!  think  Montana  is  in  as  good  or  better 
shape  than  most  states,"  he  says.  *'We  have 
fewer  decertifications  of  licensed  nursing 
homes  and  fewer  serious  problems.  We  do 
still  have  some  marginal  homes." 

Medicaid  in  Montana  applies  utilization 
review,  which  Banschbach  describes  as  a 
quantitative  and  sampling  process,  and 
medical  and  independent  professional 
review,  which,  he  explains,  is  qualitative 
review. 

Utilization  control  and  review  are  conducted 
by  Montana  Medicaid  through  the  Depart- 
ments of  SRS  and  Health  and  Environmental 
Sciences  and  Montana  medical  review 
teams.  These  teams  consist  of  an  on-site 
nurse  and  a  social  worker  and  a  doctor  who 
is  available  by  phone  and  on-site  when 
necessary.  SRS  and  the  Health  Department 
certify  nursing  homes  in  which  Medicaid 
picks  up  the  tab. 
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A  long  list  of  things  is  checked  by  the 
Montana  Foundation  for  Medical  Care, 
which  is  a  group  of  Montana  physicians 
hired  by  Medicaid  to  help  guarantee  quality 
care  and  to  eliminate  abuse.  The  Founda- 
tion examines  practices  and  services  paid  for 
Medicaid  outside  of  nursing  homes. 

For  example,  prescription  drug  records  are 
examined  to  see  if,  for  instance,  15-day 
supplies  of  a  drug  are  being  prescribed  when 
a  patient  who  needs  a  large  amount  of  a  drug 
would  find  it  less  expensive  to  purchase  30- 
day  supplies.  Checks  can  spot  instances  of  an 
expensive  drug  being  prescribed  for  patients 
when  a  less  expensive  remedy  would  serve. 

Frequency  of  examinations  is  watched  to  be 
sure  patients  aren't  being  asked  to  make 
office  calls  more  often  than  necessary.  Sur- 
gery records  are  observed  to  assure  that 
physicians  are  not  performing  excessive  sur- 
gery on  patients  and  to  prevent  expensive 
forms  of  surgery  from  being  unnecessarily 
performed.  Checks  also  are  made  to  see  that 
doctors  aren't  recommending  hospitaliza- 
tion for  services  that  could  be  performed  in 
the  office  or  on  an  out-patient  basis. 

Banschbach  points  out  that  checks  in  nur- 
sing homes  also  are  run  on  such  things  as 
"meaningful  activities"— ones  that  educate 
or  entertain  but  don't  simply  mark  the 
patients'  time— dental  and  visual  care  and 
services,  and  physical  therapy  equipment 
and  facilties.  Some  of  these  provisions,  says 
Banschbach,  are  regulated  by  federal  stan- 
dards. Others  are  necessary  to  help  make  a 
nursing  home  a  "home". 

Each  recipient  of  services  covered  by 
Medicaid  is  sent  a  statement  of  benefits 
listing  all  the  services  for  that  person  for 
which  Medicaid  has  been  billed.  The 
recipient  is  asked  to  check  whether  all  the 
services  for  which  Medicaid  has  been  billed 
have  actually  been  received. 

Controls  exist  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
Obviously,  they  protect  the  recipient  and  the 
program.  Also,  says  Banschbach,  they  serve 
as  a  means  of  checking  to  be  sure  that  the 
philosophy  of  the  program  is  being  adhered 
to  in  practice  and  that  the  services  for  which 
the  state  is  paying  are  being  provided  and 
are  of  high  quality. 

"We  feel,"  Banschbach  says,  "that  because  of 
our  review,  care  and  treatment  have  im- 
proved in  Montana  nursing  homes." 
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